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ruTROlSDG’MOlf 


One of the most important recent discussions of the 
doctrine of justification is Hans Kung's book. Justification . 1 
The subtitle of the book indicates its essential content and 
method: The Doctrine of Karl Barth and a Catholic Reflec - 

tion . Kung sees Barth's principal theological emphasis as 
falling on the idea of the supremacy of God. Such an emphasis 
operates strongly against any notion or suggestion that man 
contributes anything to his own reconciliation. This leads 
directly into the issue of grace: 

Looking forward, we can pretty well predict the focus 
of our discussion. We have to answer Barth's ques - 
tion : Does Catholic theology really take seriously 

justification as the free sovereign act of God? Does 
it really accept grace as grace? Is its assertion about 
the unity of grace really more than an assertion? We 
know that this is not a new question; it was asked by 
the Reformers. This is the doubt which Barth continu- 
ally and forcefully expressed: Do you not covertly, 

though in all good faith, assert a ruinously un-Chris- 
tian autonomy of the human, the creaturely, the natural, 
so that ultimately you make a hollow shell of God's 
incarnation? 

As we shall see, one of the principal assertions of medieval 
theology was that a relationship obtained between "created 
grace", gratia habitualls . and the justification of the in- 
dividual. Thus the discussion of grace bears directly upon 
the doctrine of justification, although in the latter context 
the same issue appears in a slightly different guise. There 
the issue is whether or not there is a "real change" in man, 
or whether justification is an intrinsic or an extrinsic change. 



Orthodox Protestantism has traditionally maintained, and the 
Reformers themselves are thought to have ■ maintained, that 
justification is an extrinsic change; while according to 
Catholic thinking the sinner is really made righteous, the 
obviously juridical Pauline texts being understood as a pos - 
teriori judgments of God on the principal that God’s judg- 

4 

ments are secundum veritate . Despite the introductory state- 
ment we have quoted, then, Kung deals largely in terms of the 
traditional "real” versus "declaratory" opposition, rather 
than in terms of the issue of "God’s justification" versus 
"man's self- justification. " 

One way of overcoming this problem, from the Catholic 

side, is to find a more acceptable (to Protestants) concept 

of justification in the official formularies of the Church. 

Then one says that the problem is merely a semantic one 

because the sources "basically" agree. This is, in fact, 

Kung’s method. He restates the important Biblical notion 

that God's word is a Word of Power; thus his declaration 

of justice is not a subsequent recording of a prior act, 

but a simultaneous declaration and effectual making just: 

"In brief, God’s declaration of justice is, at the same time 

and in the same act, a making just."^ He then attributes 

the possibility of this understanding to Trent: 

But the Council in no way excluded the forensic and 
theocentric aspect. It is included. . .the truth is 
rather that 'not only are we reputed just, but we are 
truly denominated just, and we are just..." 



Finally he asks why there should be disagreement between 
Protestants and Catholics over verbal idiosyncracies : 
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Protestants speak of a declaration of justice which 
includes a making just; and Catholics of a making 
just which supposes a declaring just. Is it not _ 
time to stop arguing over imaginary differences? ' 

In short, Rung's method for treating of the doctrine 
of justification is to reduce the major issues between 
Catholics and Protestants to the level of semantics. Such 
a method offers hope for a summary resolution of problems, 
if the problems dealt with are, in fact, semantical. But 
this opinion is contested by a scholar of far greater weight 
than Rung, whose own investigation of the problem of justi- 
fication and reconciliation far exceeded Rung’s in its 
historical depth and assimilation of detail — Albrecht Ritschl 

"For the Roman doctrine of justification professes 
to state the causes and the means through which 
a sinner becomes actively righteous; that is, it 
professes to explain how one who believes is made 
capable of his moral vocation. . .On the other hand, 
the Reformed doctrine of justification professes 
to provide reasons why , to a Christian who has 
been regenerated, there is secured, in spite of the 
permanent imperfection of his moral achievement, 
communion with God, salvation, and blessedness... 

Now, as we acknowledge -under the rubric of regen- 
eration and sanctification what the Catholics call 
justification, the Catholic rubric of "making 
righteous" (Gerechtmachung) might perhaps be 
accepted for the former, and our conception of 
justification be replaced by the rubric of recon- 
ciliation or restoration to God. Such a change would 
allay the controversy, if it really were a verbal 
one . But (it) would only make it more evTdent that 
a real discrepancy exists." 8 


The question here is not whether Ritschl' s statement 
of the issue and his characterization of the differences 
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is, in fact, correct. The issue is whether semantic 
reductionism is an appropriate approach to the problem. 

Ritschl has pointed out that the doctrine of justification 
may serve different functions within different theological 
systems. When this happens, a simple, one-to-one compar- 
ison of statements containing the word "justification" in 
two such different theological contexts is illegitimate. 

It is necessary to understand such statements in their 
full historical and systematic context before any compari- 
son can be made. In short, the relevant comparison is 
not between statements but between systems . The present 
work is an effort to employ this approach. 

On the other hand, we will not attempt to trace a line 
of "development" or determine "influences." Our study is 
essentially comparative. For the most part we shall be 
pointing out similarities and dissimilarities in the writers 
studied, although occasionally we will cite instances of 
theological (although not necessarily historical) development. 
The historical work of documenting actual influences and 
lines of development is beyond the scope of the present 
work. 

The figures, aspects of whose thought will be examined, 
are Thomas Aquinus, Duns Scotus, Gabriel Biel, and John 
Calvin. We will study aspects of each in turn. For our 
understanding of Biel we are especially indebted to a 
particularly excellent secondary work of encyclopedic 


1 
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scope: Seiko Overman's The Harvest of Medieval Theology , 9 

The purpose of the study is to attempt to understand 
Calvin's doctrine of Justification in relation to the late 
medieval discussion of the subject. This relationship, 
however, cannot be assumed to consist in a one-to-one 
correspondence (or non-correspondence) of words and con- 
cepts; rather we must assume that the brodd sweep of medieval 
thinking formed a sort of Procrustean bed — against which, 
at times, Calvin’s thought had to be defined, and into 
which, at times, it probably fell unawares. We shall see 
that, for example, quite apart from the differences in their 
doctrines of Justification, the very word "Justification" 
means different things to Calvin and Thomas. 

One peculiarity that the reader with a post-Reformation 
mindset will discover in all medieval discussions of Justifi- 
cation is its lack of connection with the doctrine of Christ's 
work. Ritschl has duly noted this fact, and has attributed 
it to the fact that Thomas, despite his systematic arrange- 
ment of the Summa Theologica . "did not abandon the plan of 
Lombard’s 'Sentences*, and on that account took up the doc- 
trine of Justification before that of Christ's work." 

With Duns and the nominalists this connection with the Lom- 
bardian order is even more obvious since their major theo- 
logical works are all in the form of direct commentaries upon 
the Sentences. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

According to Thomas, man in the unfallen state of 
nature does not need grace to accomplish natural good, 
the good "proportioned to his nature" ( bonum naturae ) . 
although he does need the general "help of God" ( auxilium 
Dei ) . However, even in his full natural integrity man 
needs grace "for one reason, viz., in order to do and 
will supernatural good." * An example of a natural good, 
interestingly enough*'.. would be loving God above all things ; 2 
of a supernatural good, keeping the law (although even here, 
ungraced but unfallen man can keep the substance of the 
commandments, grace being required only to supply the proper 
disposition, viz. charity). ^ The case is otherwise, of 
course, when we consider fallen man. He needs grace to 
accomplish both his full natural good and his supernatural 
good, although certain natural goods are within his capa- 
bilities; he can "build dwellings, plant vineyards, and the 
like." 4 

God’s gratuitous will ( gratulta voluntas ) has two 
effects. The first is movement within the soul; man is 
moved by God "to know or will or do something, and in this 
way the gratuitous effect in man is not a quality, but a 
movement ( motus ) of the soul."^ But God also bestows upon 
his creatures "certain forms and powers, which are the 
principles of acts, in order that they may of themselves 
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be inclined to these movements." This second effect is 
a quality, qualitas . within- the soul. 

The relationship between motus and qualitas is spelled 
out with more clarity in the discussion of the distinction 
between gratia operans et cooperans . This latter distinc- 
tion may be made with respect to the motus and qualitas 
respectively, producing a fourfold table: 

As was stated above, grace may be taken in two ways; 
first, as a divine help ( dlvlnum auxlllum ) . whereby 
God wills us to move and to act 7 =the motus7 ; 
secondly, as a habitual gift /" "habltuale donu m7 
divinely bestowed upon us /~~ =the~ ~quaiita s /. Now 
in both these ways grace is fittingly divided into 
operating and co-operating grace. ' 

We interpret q 111, art. 2, according to the following 

table : 



motus del 

== auxilium divinum 

qualitas 

= gratia habitualis 



— ..... ... 

gratia 

operans 

Interior acts of 
will. God, with- 
out assistance from 
the will, moves it 
from evil to good. 

deus movens 

The effect esse. 

As heat makes an 
object hot, grace 
makes its subject 
gracious. The 
principle 
of 

justification. 

gratia 

cooperans 

Exterior acts of 
will. God assists 
will’s action by 
strengthening it 
and granting out- 
ward capability, 
deus adiuvat 

The effect operatio. 
As a heated object 
gives off heat, so 
a gracious subject 
"gives off" merito- 
rious works. The , 

principle of merit. 


Figure 1. Grace in Thomas Aquinas. 
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Having made these distinctions, we are able to see 
that Thomas thoroughly and consistently maintains a sola 
gratia position with regard to justification. 

To begin with, on the question "Whether God alone is 
the cause of all grace," Thomas answers forthrightly in 
the affirmative: 

How the gift of grace surpasses every capability of 
created nature... It is as necessary that God alone 
should deify (deificet), by bestowing a partaking 
of the divine nature through a participated likeness 
( communicando consortium dlvlnae naturae per quamdam 
slmllltudlnls particlpationem) . as It impossible that 
anything save fire whould enkindle. a 

In this passage Thomas speaks of grace as a participation in 
the divine nature. Such a communication of natures presup- 
poses an epistemology in which the nature or essence of a 
thing is distinct from its other properties and can be 
considered to have a certain reality apart from them. The 
condign merit attaching to works proceeding from grace 
depends upon this communication of natures: 

If, however, we speak of a meritorious work inasmuch 
as it proceeds from the grace of The Holy Ghost moving 
us to eternal life, it is meritorious of eternal life, 
it is meritorious of eternal life condignly. 9 

Only God can merit anything by right, i.e., because he is 

worthy ( condi gnus ) . What happens when grace is infused is 

that man becomes a participant in the divine nature to such 

an extent that God is, in a sense, dealing with himself. 

Han is swept up into God's self-enjoyment and partakes of 

the divine benefits "by right of adoption." 10 

When Thomas discusses the question "Whether any 
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Preparation and Disposition for Grace is Required on Man's 
Part," his purpose is obviously to reconcile those Biblical 
texts which assert preparation with his own Augustinian 
sentiments on the subject. His method is to employ the 
motus - qualltas distinction already mentioned. Thus, for 
the infusion of gratia habltualls . preparation is normally 

1 1 

required, "since a form can only be in a disposed matter." 

Yet the preparation itself is the work of God, the motus 
gratultus del : 

And thus even the good movement of free choice, 
whereby anyone is prepared for receiving the 
gift of grace, is an act of free choice moved 
by God ( actus liberl arbitrli motl a deo ) . *2 

At this point Thomas introduces the famous exception of 

the Apostle Paul, who received grace while he was fulminating 

against the Christians, and was consequently unprepared 

(Acts 9.1 ). While Thomas can dismiss this as an exception, 

such exceptions were later to create problems in accepting 

Thomas' doctrine of grace in its unexceptional aspects. 

Thomas also forestalls any Pelagianism even in the 

first stirrings of godliness in the unregenerate: 

But there is another imperfect preparation, which 
sometimes precedes the gift of sanctifying grace, 
yet is from God's motion. 13 

Elsewhere, in his doctrine of merit, Thomas introduces the 
notion of congruity. Only works proceeding from grace 
merit cle condlgno ; but a possibility is admitted of a 
certain kind of work which whould have merit on other 
grounds : 
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If /"man's work7 is considered as regards the sub- 
stance of the work, and inasmuch as it proceeds 
from free choice, there can be no condignlty because 
of the very great inequality. But there is congruity, 
because of an equality of proportion; for it would seem 
congruous that, if a man does what he can, God should . 
reward him according to the excellence of his power. 1 

We shall see in Gabriel Biel the notion of man's natural 

power combine with the notion of preparation for grace and 

the concept of congruous merit to produce the doctrine of 

the congruous meritoriousness of the facere quod in £e est . 

"doing on6's very best" under one's own natural steam and 

without divine assistance. There is, however, no suggestion 

of this in Thomas* Summa Theologioa . Moreover, the action of 

God in moving men to good is no general auxlllum del , needed 

even for the performance of natural good, but the very 

specific motus del . 

If this were not enough, Thomas specifically addresses 

himself to the question, "Whether grace is necessarily 

given... to whoever does what he can ( faolentl quod in se 

est)." The answer, upon which Thomas cites Augustine 

specifically, is simply that grace is necessarily given to 

those who are moved by God, and not to those who are not, 

15 

in their preparation. And, of course, one cannot know 

for certain whether one is moved by God, or possesses 
16 

grace . 

Thomas speaks of Justification as being the Justifi- 
cation of the ungodly. 1 ^ This is to distinguish it from 
the reward which accrues to the godly, i.e. merit unto 
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eternal life. Justification consists in the remission of 

sins, and requires infused grace, or gratia habltualls , 

which considered with respect to its power to justify is 

also called gratia iustificans or sanotlficans . God loves 

himself, and because the ungodly have nothing to make them 

intrinsically pleasing to God, they need graces "the effect 

of the divine love in us." Thus God loves those who possess 

1 8 

infused grace with the love whereby he loves himself. 
Essentially the same argumentation appears in Duns; he 
questions the necessity of infused grace but not its 
manner of function. ^ 

Justification also requires a movement of free choice. 

But again, this freedom of choice is understood as the effect 

20 

of the motus del and not anything intrinsic to man. This 

21 

movement consists in a movement of faith, away from sin. 

22 

Although justification takes place instantaneously, the 
events involved can be arranged in a certain "natural" 
order: (1) The infusion of grace; (2) the movement of free 
choice towards God; (3) the movement of free choice against 
sin; and (4) the remission of guilt. 

If we compare the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas with 
that of Calvin, conscienciously and without partisan 
predilections, we will discover that, so far as the dynamics 
of justification itself is concerned, there is no issue 
between them. Thomas' doctrine of justification, is, 
like Calvin's, sola gratia . 
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To begin with, both Calvin and Thomas agree that the 
free gift of grace is an Indispensable condition of justi- 
fication. The celebrated concept of "created grace" act- 
ually works against the notion of merit: 

In this sense, grace is also said to be created, 
inasmuch as men are created with reference to it, 
i.e. are given a new being out of nothing, i.e. not 
from merits • . . 

For both Calvin and Thomas, no man can accomplish any 
good without grace: 

To sum up, much as man desires to follow the good, 
still he does not follow it. There is no man to 
whom eternal blessedness is not pleasing, yet no 
man aspires to it except by the impulsion of the 
Holy Spirit. 2 5 

Both Calvin and Thomas acknowledge a "middle term" 

standing between man and God. For Thomas, this middle 

term is gratia habltualls . infused grace. This habitual 

gift of grace serves a twofold function: (1) it renders 

man pleasing and acceptable to God, and (2) it so links 

man to God that he becomes a participant in the divine nature. 

This latter function is developed particularly in connection 

with the doctrine of merit, where actions performed under 

the influence of habitual grace earn condign merit. 

For Calvin, the middle term is faith . Faith is the gift of 

the Holy Spirit; indeed, it is its "principal work." 2 7 

Faith is comparable to infused grace in that it serves 

the second function mentioned; it joins man to Christ: 

First, we must understand that as long as Christ 
remains outside of us and we are separated from 


% 
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him, all that he has suffered and done for the 
salvation of the human race remains useless and 
of no value to us... all that he possesses is nothing 
until we grow into one body with him... we obtain this 
by faith. 

Some objection might be raised against the comparison on 
the ground that infused grace is a quality which a man 
may be said to possess, while faith is a dynamic cate- 
gory; Thomas himself distinguished gratia habltualls from 
the "free movement of faith" required in Justification. 
However, this would overlook the way in which Calvin uses 
the term. His principal definition of faith speaks in 
terms of knowledge: 

Now we shall possess a right definition of faith 
if we call it a firm and certain knowledge of 
God's benevolence toward us, founded upon the 
truth of the freely given promise in Christ, both 
revealed to our minds and sealed upon our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit. 2 9 

This classic definition of faith should suffice to indicate 
it qualitative nature, its status as a knowledge possessed 
by its subject. 

A further question is raised in connection with the 
movement away from sin which Thomas also insists upon as 
a condition of Justification. Is this not an additional 
requirement, a demand for true righteousness, totally 
alien to the thought of the Reformer? First of all, it 
must be recalled that we are still in the realm of gratia 
opera ns . the effects of which are entirely interior. 

There is no thought here of actual sinlessness of life, only 
only of an interior movement of the soul away from sin. The 
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significant question to be asked, then, is whether Thomas 
understands , in the movement away from sin, anything which 
is not already implied in the movement of faith toward God. 

As it turns out, he does not; the distinction is a purely 
analytic one. 

As we have stated above, the Justification of the ungodly 
is a certain movement whereby the human mind is moved 
by God from the state of sin to the state of Justice. 
Hence it is necessary for the human mind to be related 
to both extremes by an act of free choice, as a body in 
local movement is related to both terms of the move- 
ment. Now it is clear that in local movement the 
moving body leaves the term whence and nears the term 
whereto. Hence the human mind, while it is being Jus- 
tified, must, by a movement of free choice, withdraw 
from sin and draw near to Justice. 30 

The movement of the soul in Justification is understood as 

a movement along a line, one end of which is sin and the 

other God. Movement toward one necessarily means movement 

away from the other. 

We have indicated that faith, in Calvin, serves at 
least one of the functions of Thomas' "middle term," Infused 
grade. It unites man to the source of his salvation — 
in Calvin's case, to Jesus Christ. However, we should 
observe two important limitations. Calvin does not say that 
man participates, through faith, in the divine nature. 
Secondly, Calvin demurs when it comes to the second function 
of the middle term — to render sinful man pleasing and 
acceptable to God. Faith possesses no such intrinsic 


power of making men righteous : 

For if faith Justified of itself or through some 
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intrinsic power, so to speak, as it- is always 
weak and imperfect it would effect this only 
in part; thus the righteousness that conferred 
a fragment of salvation upon us would he defec- 
tive.” 

Nevertheless, we have observed some important cor- 
relations; enought to prompt us to raise the question as 
to how Calvin’s anti-scholastic polemic is to be explained 

where he treats of Justification. We select a few passages 

32 

commonly thought to be directed against Thomas. 

Calvin himself condemns much of the subsequent anti- 
scholastic interpretation of himself in the following: 

For on the beginning of Justification there is no 
quarrel between us and the sounder Schoolmen: 
that a sinner freely liberated from condemnation 
may obtain righteousness, and that through the 
forgiveness of sins.... 5 ' 

However, his objection is not to their doctrine on the 

"beginning of Justification, " but to their teaching about 

the progress of the already- Justified: 

Indeed, they so describe the righteousness of the 
regenerated man that a man once for all reconciled 
to God through faith in Christ may be reckoned righteous 
before God by good works and be accepted by the 
merit of them. 


Elsewhere : 

Only let us not imagine the correlation between merit 
and reward on which the Sophists rudely Insist because 
they do not consider the end that we have set forth. 

How absurd is it, when God calls us to one end, for 
us to look in the other direction? 35 

In each case Calvin is arguing, not against the doctrine of 
Justification proper, but against the scholastic doctrine 
of merit. The two questions are quite distinct. Justifi- 
cation, as we have seen, is effected solely through operating 
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grace; cooperating grace, which enters into justification 

"56 

not at all, is the principle of meritorious works. Moreover, 
justification for Thomas describes the manner of the sinner's 
conversion to faith and his acceptability before God; the 
doctrine of merit describes the progress of the already- 
justified toward beatification. Calvin's own position on 
works after righteousness is expressed succinctly in the 
following ; 

After forgiveness of sins is set forth, the good works 
that now follow are appraised otherwise than on their 
own merit. For everything imperfect in them is covered 
by Christ's perfection, every blemish or spot is 
cleansed away by his purity. . .therefore after... the 
fault of imperfection. . .is burled, the good works 
done by believers are accounted righteous, or, what_ 
is the same thing, are reckoned as righteousness. 

There is a close connection, in Thomas, between infused 

grace and the virtue of charity. Thomas insists that "grace 

is the principle of merit through charity more than through 

7O 

the other virtues.” D So close was the correlation between 
grace and charity that in later writers the habitus of charity 
could become virtually synonymous with gratia habltualls . 

The difference in terminology, however, should not obscure 
the fact that the same concept is under discussion. The 
emphasis on charity grew out of interpretations of I Cor- 
inthians 13; Calvin firmly repudiates this emphasis insofar 

as it tends to denigrate the significance of faith for 
30 

salvation. 

Faith, then, is Calvin's middle term, but it is a defec- 
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tive one. Two questions are appropriate: Why is it defective? 

and, How does Calvin engage the difficulty created? The 
answers to the first of these questions "belong to the his- 
tory of medieval theology after Thomas, to which we turn 
our. attention in the next two chapters; the answer to the 
second rests with Calvin himself in the Institutes , which 
forms the subject of the final chapter. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

lombard's Sentences formed the basis of the late 

medieval theological enterprise. Where the doctors wrote 

commentaries on the Sentences , as they usually did, that 

work obviously dictated both the arrangement of subjects 

and the form of the questions to be answered. This is 

quite true even in the case of Thomas' Summa Theologioa . 

where although the form is systematic, the shaping and 

dominating hand of the Lombard is everywhere to be seen. 

In the case of Justification, the discussion all tends to 

cluster around Lombard's Distinction I VII, De miss lone 

Splrltus Sanctus qua lnvisiblllter mlttltur . 1 The root 

of the problem appears to be I Corinthians 13* The apostle 

says that without love, we are nothing. This raises a 

question which Vignaux paraphrases as follows: 

La chari te qui nous Justifie, est-ce une Personne 
divine, l'Esprit meme incree, ou quelque chose de 
cree. un habitus . forme surajoutee a la substance 
de l f ame pour l'incliner a un acte determine? d 

Alternatively the same question could be asked in terms of 

necessity— a form in which the response of the nominalists 

is a foregone conclusion: 

L' habitus de charite se trouve-t-il requis pour 
ie salut, comme une condition necessaire sans , 
laquells aucune ame ne saurait etre Justifiee? ' 

It Is important to be clear that we are here discus- 
sing the doctrine of Justification, remission of sin, not 
the doctrine of merit unto eternal life. Gratia habltualls 
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in Thomas served a dual function. By itself it constituted 
the condition for God's remission of sin, but it also 
served as the condition for man's ability to perform works 
of merit. It is not, to be sure, a condition for meritum 
de congruo . the merit of works performed without infused 
grace and rewarded on account of the fitness of reward for 
such work. Congruous merit, however, can never lead to 
eternal life, on account of the disproportion between man 
who performs and God who rewards.^ - Meritum de condlgno . 
on the other hand, is meritorious unto eternal life; 
when infused grace is present and the Holy Spirit is under- 
stood to be co-operating, God is in a sense dealing with 
himself --with an equal— and the reward must be appropriate 
to an inter-divine relationship. Man participates in the 
reward by virtue of his participation in the divine nature 
of the indwelling grace: 

Furthermore, the worth of the work depends on the 
dignity of grace, whereby man, being made a par- 
taker of the divine nature, is adopted as a son of 
God, to whom the inheritance is due by right of c 

adoption, according to Rom. 8 . 17 : If sons , heirs also . 

Thus, although we are discussing justification, the doc- 
trine of merit will also be affected by the outcome; for in 
effect what is being asked is, in what sense is gratia hab - 
itualls ever necessary in addition to the motus Del ? Or, 
in terms of our chart, what purpose do the two right-hand 
squares serve that is not fully served by the left-hand 
squares? The problem reduces to the question: Is the 
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Uncreated Gift (the Holy Spirit himself) enough or is the 
created gift of the habitus also necessary? Does the ques- 
tion of Justification (or merit) reduce to the relation of 
the soul to the Holy Spirit, or does it also include the 
habitus as a middle term? ^ 

Briefly, Duns* answer is that the habitus is not 
necessary. There are two reasons for this; (1) the eter- 
nal, God, cannot depend upon the temporal, the created 
gift; and (2) even foreknowledge of contingents, if such 
could be had, could not, being contingent, furnish any 
necessary reasons to God. ® 

We notice here an important shift with respect to 
what the infusion of grace actually accomplishes. For 
Thomas, the infused grace makes man a partaker of the 
divine nature, to such an extent that God may be understood 
to be dealing with himself, an equal, and therfore bound by 
requirements of condignlty stemming from an identity of 
natures . Duns' first objection to Thomas' teaching, viz , 
that the eternal cannot depend upon the temporal, would be : 
inconceivable to Thomas because, for him, the infusion of grace 
is precisely a participation in the divine nature, and a 
sufficient answer to Duns. For Thomas, acceptation based 
upon infused grace is a dependence of the eternal upon the 
eternal. 

Since there are, for Duns, no intrinsic reasons why 
the infusion of grace should necessarily, that is, de 
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lust It la . be rewarded by acceptation, extrinsic reasons 
must be given if the traditional position is to be main- 
tained. Dun6* definition of merit is an avowedly circular 
one : 

I say that merit is something accepted, or to be 
accepted in another, for which reward is to be 
bestowed by the acceptor on him in whom it is, as 
if it were owed to him in return for that merit, or 
else on some other for whom he merited. (Oxon. , Lib. 
Ill, Mst. 18, qu. 4) 9 

This definition has the important effect of removing the 
search for the reasons of the meritoriousness of infused 
grace from the sphere of the intrinsic to the relationship 
between God and his creation. We now experience a shift 
from discussions about grace, and the manifold distinctions 
to which this inevitably led, to discussions about God's 
freedom and power. The central question, whether actually 
expressed or not, is: Does God's commitment to act in 

certain ways (e.g., to regard the habitus as meritorious) 
limit his freedom in any way? The device for overcoming 
this dilemma was the distinction between God's absolute 
power f notentla absoluta . and his ordered power, notentla 
ordlnata . We turn our attention, then, to the medieval 
discussion of these concepts. 

We begin with a few brief remarks about the development 
of absolute and ordered power in St. Thomas. Thomas first 
discusses these concepts in relation to the meaning of the 
word 'possible.* Following Aristotle ( Meta oh . IV, 12), he 
says that "a thing is said to be possible in relation to 
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some power. .. ® Thus, to say that something is possible to 
a man is to say that he is capable of it. To enumerate the 
things that a man is capable of performing would give us an 
idea of the nature (i.e., the extent and limitations) of 
human power. However, 

if we were to say that God is omnipotent because He 
can do all things that are possible to His power, 
there would be a vicious circle in explaining the 
nature of his power. For this would be saying 
nothing else but that God is omnipotent because he 
can do all that He is able to do . 

Thomas concludes that discourse about God's omnipotence tells 

us something, not about the nature of God, but about the 

meaning of 'possible.' This is the second way of saying 

a thing is possible; not in relation to some power, but 

according to the relation in which the very terms 
stand to one another: possible, if the predicate 

is not incompatible with the subject, as that Soc- 
rates sits; and absolutely impossible when the pred- 
icate is altogether incompatible with the subject, 
as, for instance, that a man is an ass. 12 

Thus whatever is not absolutely impossible, according to 

logical criteria, is absolutely possible, that is, possible 

de potent la absoluta . which is the same as to say that it 

is possible to God. 

Therefore, everything that does not imply a contra- 
diction in terms is numbered among those possibles 
in respect of which God is called omnipotent. . .Hence 
, it is more appropriate to say that ^"impossible/ 

things cannot be done, than that God cannot do them. '3 

The fact that God does some things which are possible 

to him and does not do others, however, means that God is 

not bound to necessity, and his acts are contingent. The 

entire natural and moral order bears the mark of logical 
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non-necessity or contingency: 

Wherefore many things are subject to the divine 
power that are not found to exist naturally. Now 
whoever does some of the things that he can do, and 
does not others, acts by choice of his will and not 
by necessity. Therefore God acts not of natural nece- 
ssity but by His will. ^ 

However, though God acts from will, not will but knowledge 
is the cause of things : 

Now it is manifest that God causes things by His 
intellect, since His being is His act of understand- 
ing; and hence His knowledge must be the cause of 
things, insofar as His will is joined to it. Hence 
the knowledge of God as the cause of things is called 
the knowledge of approbation . '5 

Moreover, the non-necessity of the actual can be established 
on other grounds than God's potentia absoluta . Indeed, in the 
Sumrna Theologioa it is first established with reference to 
God's attribute of goodness. God wills his goodness necessar- 
ily; but because his goodness requires nothing extrinsic to 
itself, it cannot be established that anything else is willed 
absolutely necessarily. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
speak of things being necessary ex suppositione . on the 
supposition that he has willed a thing, for his will is 
immutable : 

Hence, since the goodness of God is perfect and 
can exist without other things, inasmuch as no 
perfection can accrue to him from them, it follows 
that for him to will things other than himself is 
not absolutely necessary. Yet it can be necessary 
by supposition, for supposing that he wills a thing 
then he is unable not to will it, as his will cannot 
change. 16 

Potentia absoluta is purely a dlstlnctlo ratlonls . a mental 
distinction, because it indicates what God is able to do by 
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virtue of his power considered in itself. In fact, however, 

"In God, power, essence, will, Intellect, wisdom and 
justice are one and the same. Whence, there can be 
found nothing in the divine power which cannot also 
be found in his Just will or his wise intellect. 

Thus a definition of potent la ordlnata is arrived at: 

. . .what is attributed to the divine power, according 
as it carries into execution the commands of a Just 
will, God is said to be able to do by his ordained 
power . '< 

We might envision three concentric circles. The outer- 
most represents the possibilities open to God de potentla 
absoluta . The second represents the possibilities open to 
his will, which is Just; it therefore excludes the unjust 
possibilities contained in the potentia absoluta . but includes 
more than the actual present order of things, which consti- 
tutes the innermost circle. Things are said to be necessary 
ex supposltlone in virtue of the fact that God has willed 
them, and not merely that he could de potentia ordlnata . 

Now the second circle— the class of all righteous possibil- 
ities— is the potentia ordlnata . 

Potentia absoluta indicates, then, for Thomas, the realm 
of possibilities within the bounds indicated by the logical 
principle of non-contradiction. Potentia ordlnata Indicates 
a smaller albeit "more possible” realm of possibilities, those 
compatible with God's nature, with his power as 'ordered* by 
his righteous will. The actual present order is contingent 
with respect both to the potentia absoluta and the potentia 
ordlnata . Things could be other than they are; they could be 
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better than they are. 1 ® Yet it is virtually necessary, 

with respect to the potentia ordinata , that the present 

order, whatever it is, be compatible with God's nature. 

God cannot do anything except that which, if he did 
it, would be suitable and just. '9 

Thomas has thus established the category of contingency 

as the determinative category hearing upon God's relation with 

his created order. There is only a virtual necessity (Thomas 

does not use the word 'necessity* although it amounts to the 

same thing') that, whatever the world-order, it be compatible 

* 

with God's nature (necessity de potentia ordinata ) and be 
Internally consistent (necessity ex suppositlone ) . This in 
turn is based upon the priority of God's knowledge with 
respect to his e-pera ad extra . Indicated in the doctrine 
that his knowledge, not his will, is the cause of things. 

If this foundation could be undermined, God's relation to 
the world would be evacuated of all necessity, virtual or 
otherwise. 

Enter Duns Scotus. Duns addressed himself to the 

20 

question of how God can have knowledge of future contingents. 
Thomas had argued that God does have knowledge of future con- 
tingents, largely on the basis that all things are eternally 

21 

present to him. Duns proceeds to show that the idea of 
knowledge of future contingents leads to an/aHtia^myv. It 
must be understood that truth and being are convertible terms 
for Thomas; to say that something is true merely adds a 
relationship to the intellect. 22 
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Oes future sont contingents, et la connalssance d'un 
futur contingent ne peut resulter de la ‘'motion naturelle", 
done necessaire, qu'imprime a 1 'intellect 1' essence di- 
vine. La contingence du futur le fait matiere de 
deux propositions contradictoires, dont la verite est 
egalement possible; si l'entendement divln apercevait 
necessairement la verite de l'une d'elles, ou bien 
l'opposee resterait possible et Lieu pourrait se 
tromper, ou bien l'opposee deviendrait impossible et 
l'evenement ne serait plus contingent. 

Knowledge of a future contingent, in short, implies a 

relationship of causal necessity. Prior knowledge of a 

thing by God necessitates the thing known; it also renders 

its opposite causally impossible. Duns, however, confuses 

causal impossibility with logical impossibility. He sees 

knowledge of a future contingent as implying the logical 

impossibility of the opposite. But he also sees that this 

is false; only self-contradictions are logically impossible, 

by definition. But he concludes that, since the consequent 

of the proposition is false, the antecedent must also be 

false. The antecedent, in this case, was that God knew 

future contingents. Hence, the conclusion follows, that 

God does not know future contingents; and the corollary, 

that God's will is prior to his knowledge with respect to 

his opera ad extra. 

Le possible en effet ne se determine en futur que 
par le vouloir divin qul, llbrement, le cree: Dieu 
connait les creatures par la determination de sa 
volonte qui ne manque pas de se reallzer. 2 ^ 

It is often argued by students of Duns that the will 

does not really occupy as high a place as tradition ascribes 

to it in his doctrine, such as to suggest arbitrariness in 

£ - 

the deity. "Certainly it is true, as Vignaux points out, that 
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so far as the interior life of God is concerned, knowledge 
directs will. Moreover, Duns is clear on the point that 
God wills what is right and just. However, this sense 
of God's justice is such as to allow for the possibility 
of opposite things. And in a crucial passage. Duns says 
that the possible extent of God's justice is co-extensive 
with the potentia absoluta . which had already received its 
technical definition in Thomas as the class of non self- 
contradictory possibilities : 

Sic igitur justitia Dei arit aeque ampla sicut 

potentia absoluta Dei. d ' 

Potentia ordlnata thus undergoes a subtle shift in 
meaning from that of Thomas. It no longer means a set 
of possiblities which are also just; all possibilities 
de potentia absoluta would be right and just. Rather it 
refers to the actual order of things, which is contingent 
and could be other than it is. In Duns we have not 
three but two concentric circles. The outermost repre- 
sents what for Thomas had been two distinct circles, 
potentia absoluta and potentia ordlnata : with Duns they 
are collapsed into one, and the innermost circle remains 
what it had been for Thomas, the actual, but it is given 
the name of potentia ordlnata . There ceases to be a dis- 
tinction between possibilities de potentia ordlnata . com- 
patible with God's nature, and necessity ex supposltlone . 
i.e., the actual. 

The significance of such a development might easily be 
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overlooked. In Thomas' system, there was at least a way 

in which what was absolutely (l.e. logically) possible 

could be distinguished from what was actually possible 

to God , considering his good nature. It was also possible 

to distinguish the latter from the actual given order. 

With Duns the ability to make this distinction vanished. 

There is only what is absolutely possible to God, and the 

present order which he has willed. To say that God's will 

is right and just is mere predication; it does not in any 

way limit or determine what God will freely do. Thus it 

is tantamount to saying that whatever God wills, come what 

may, we are bound to assert that it is ipso facto right. 

We can no longer follow the procedure of deducing from the 

nature of goodness, for example, what a good God will do. 

Oberman characterizes the situation: 

In his aseity God is indeed exlex, but this means 
that he stands above all law and is not dependent 
upon any heteronomous law, extra deum . except for 
the law of his own being, the compound of his will, 
his goodness, and his mercy. 2 9 

But we cannot be assumed to know anything about his goodness 
and mercy. We can only know about God. 

The consequences of this kind of theology are well 
known. Theology itself can no longer be seen as a specu- 
lative science concerned with necessary reasons for God's 
actions; it becomes instead a practical science, with 

30 

authority and not reason as its base and starting point. 

It becomes a science of the contingent. 
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Duns had understood both the potentla absoluta and, 

consequently, the potentla ordinata as exhibiting the justice 

and righteousness of God. It remained to Pierre d'Auriole 

to separate, and indeed to oppose, the ideas of justice and 

power. If potentla absoluta is taken to mean everything 

permitted by logical non-contradiction, there is quite a field 

of possibilities, not all pleasing to contemplate: 

Ordo vero justitiae exigit ut moriens in peccato 
mortal! damnatur et tamen Deus de potentla absoluta 
posset Judam salvare et infernum damnatorum expoliare, 
sicut et Trajanum jam a multo tempore mortuum ad preces 
papae Gregorii dicitur salvasse, et eodem modo potest 
Petrum damnare et totum collegium beatorum. . . * ' 

Pierre’s positive contribution was to associate the ideas 

of justice and love in the Godhead, but this came at the 

cost of separating justice and power. 

Dans l'acte d'aimer, Pierre d'Auriole concoit une 
justice rigoreux; dans 1* operation creatrice, une 
contingence totala: il pousse a fond chaque idee, 
comme si elle etait seule, et les deux ne rencon- 
trent point... s’ il etablit l’ordre au coeur de 
l'Amour, il eloigne de la puissance de la Puiss- 
ance 1* ombre de toute loi. 32 

The effects of this bifurcation between potentla abso - 
luta and potentla ordinata can perhaps be most clearly seen 
in Duns' commentary on Lombard's Distinction XVIII (immed- 
iately following Distinction XVII, with which we have been 
dealing), question 2: "Whether God can remit guilt, that is 
mortal guilt, without the infusion of grace." Duns answers 
as follows: 

I say that God can do this by his absolute power 
( potentla absoluta . but not by his power with or- 
der ( pp-fentia ordinata ) . The first point is proved, 
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in that it includes no contradiction, that sin 
should he remitted, and grace not given... he who 
is in a state of mortal sin may without any 
(implied) contradiction he brought hack to the 
same state (as Adam's), because this can he done, and 
is not inconsistent with the matter ln,itself, 
and therefore not impossible to God. ^ 

Again we see the extension of the notion of causal non- 
necessity to the limits of logical non-necessity, and the 
use of the concept of -potent la ahsoluta to comprehend both. 
Duns continues; 

The second point is proved, because such procedure 
does not befit the wisdom, goodness, and justice of 
God in accordance with the order which he has insti- 
tuted. . .Nevertheless, if he had done otherwise, or 
wished to do otherwise, it would have been just, 
simply because it pleased him; yet according to the 
order mentioned God cannot remit sin without the 
infusion of grace... 

In short, infusion is required de potentla ordlnata . because 
God chose to have it that way. Further reasons might be 
given, but none need be. 

We observe two important tendencies operative here. 

One might very loosely be called an "Angus tiniani zing” 
tendency Vs indicated by the emphasis on God's freedom and 
sovereignty de potentla absoluta . All limitations whatever 
have been removed from the sphere of God's possible activity. 
De potentla absoluta man is nothing and finds himself in 
a state of absolute dependence. Yet this "Augustinian- 
izing" tendency is sharply offset by a strong "Pelagian- 
izing" tendency within the potentla ordlnata . Under the 
protective cover of God's ordained power the rules are 
established and reliable, and man knows what he has to do. 
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This opposing tendency will he seen most strongly in Gabriel 
Biel's teaching. There not only is the traditional doctrine 
of merit forcefully restated, but merit-reasoning slides 
over even into the doctrine of justification "proper." There 
it! is asserted, contrary to Thomas, that man can indeed 
prepare himself to receive the gratia gratum data, the 
grace which justifies. The coincidence of two such contra- 
dictory tendencies side by side only strengthens the wall 
separating potentla absoluta and potent la ordlnata : in 
fact that wall itself becomes the vehicle for the bizarre 
conjunction of opposites which, together with a bland con- 
fidence in the infallibility of their logic, constitutes 
one of the most distinctive features of the late medieval 
theologians . 

At the same time we wish to be conscious of the inter- 
pretive categories, or attributes, which are applied to God 
in each of his respective potentlae . Duns mads no distinction 

between the two; God in his ordered power was wise, good, and 

"55 "56 

just, even as he was in his absolute power. J Duns 

appears to be unaware that he had undermined all possi- 
bility of meaningfully asserting the latter by insisting 
on God's absolute freedom for all logical possibilities 
in his potentla absoluta . To say that God is just, de 
potentla absoluta . would limit him only to just possibil- 
ities, a limitation which Duns has been at pains to deny. 

If any attributes are to be applied at all to God in his 



absolute power, they must be consonant with his absolute 
freedom. Such a procedure would exclude the traditional 
deductive approach in which God's acts and works are 
reasoned as conclusions from his attributes as premisses. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


We now turn to Gabriel Biel's doctrine of Justification, 
considering first his teaching on the state of man prior to 
Justification and the question of preparation for Justification. 
As we have already seen with Thomas, man in his fallen state 
retains some power of acting on his own to accomplish his 
natural good. Although Thomas certainly does not stress the 
capability of fallen man, he nevertheless admits it, adding 
meanwhile that grace is necessary not only to his supernat- 
ural end (which is the case even with unfallen man) but 
also to the full accomplishment of his natural good. As 
we also saw, Thomas regards the amor Eel super omnia as 
falling within the realm of natural good. 1 

Although Biel, according to Oberman, follows Thomas 

2 

closely in his definition of the nature of original sin, 
he carefully exempts the will from its consequences.^ The 
will remains inalienably free. Contrary to Thomas, for whom 

4 

there are some forms of ignorance that are culpable, for 

Biel invincible ignorance excuses any sin: 

Ignorantia invincibills precedens voluntatis actum 
sive positiva sive negativa sive Juris sive facti 
simpllciter excusat a peccato non solum in tanto 
sed in toto. 

According to such a scheme, there are few absolute obligations 
binding humanity generally; even if there were, ignorance of 
them would excuse disobedience, which is to say they would 
not be absolute. Instead we find different degrees of 
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obligation and culpability, in each case directly propor- 
tional to the subject's possession of Christian knowledge. 

Consequently the door is flung open for a concept 

expressive of each man's relative obligation to God suiting 

his particular degree of knowledge and his natural power. 

This is the facere quod in £e est : to do what it is within 

one's natural power, or as Oberman succinctly states it, 

"to do one's very best." ° It is perhaps important to the 

history of thought to underline the thoroughgoing relativism 

of this concept. The heathen can fulfill this requirement 

simply by being vaguely pious ; the Christian fallen into 

mortal sin, by contrast, still retains something the heathen 

never had in his fldes acqulslta . and the facere quod in se 

est imposes upon him the obligation to do whatever he has 

been taught it is within his nature to do without the 

7 

assistance of grace. 

It is at this point that Biel re-introduces the Thomlstic 
concept of the amor Del super omnia . It is within man's 
natural power, unaided by grace, to love God above all things. 
Moreover, this is a love of God for God's sake, not for the 
sake of God's significance for man. ® The climax of all this 
is that God infuses justifying grace into those who have 
done their very best: 

....actum facientis quod in se est deus acceptat 

ad tribuendum gratiam primam...9 

The crucial question is whether this facere quod in se 
est is a purely human accomplishment. It is natural, to be 
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sure, not supernatural, which means that it is possible for 
man in his original unfallen state to accomplish it without 
special grace. Moreover, even with respect to fallen man, 
gratia gratum faciens does not precede it hut follows it as 
a reward. There is still, though, the possibility that the 
gratia gratis data is presupposed as a condition for the 
possibility of the facere quod in se est . Oberman concludes 
that on this point Biel is ultimately ambiguous. Sometimes 
the assistance of gratia gratis data functions, as Oberman 
puts it, "as the middle term between man in sin and man 
accepted and is included in the facere quod in £6 est;" ^ 
but most frequently the facere quod in £e est is "seen as a 
purely human performance, albeit under the general influence 
of God — the concursus del which can be defined as grace only 
in its large sense since it is a gift of creation and not 
a gift of restoration." 11 The concursus del indeed operates 
similarly to Thomas' auxlllum del , required even for natur- 
ally (as opposed to supematurally ) good works in the unfallen 
natural man. Moreover; 

One thing is clear: when the term gratia gratis data 
is used, it is thoroughly naturalized and barely 
distinguishable from man's natural endowments. " 2 

We may discern, in Biel's teaching on the subject of 

preparation for Justification, a clear thrust amid whatever 

ambiguities may linger — viz., a tendency to assert that 

man can prepare himself to receive grace, even Justifying 

grace. Implicit in this assertion is a trust in God's 
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orderliness, in his faithfulness to the '’established pro- 
cedures,” Biel's teaching on preparation does Indeed involve 
the viator in a great deal of uncertainty at one point. He 
can never he sure that he has, in fact, succeeded in "doing 
his very best;" 

The standard required is a love of God for God's sake, 
that is, an undefiled love: super omnia . It is this 
last condition in particular wnich makes it practically 
impossible to know with certainty that one has really 
reached the stage of the facere quod in £e est . 13 

The uncertainty lies in man's estimate of himself, not in 
whether God will keep his end of the arrangement. 

We proceed to the subject of condign merit. There 
are strict requirements for an act to be entitled to con- 
dign merit, and they are three : ( 1 ) the actor should be 
a "friend of God", that is, in a state of grace; (2) the 
act itself should be godly, i.e. neither neutral nor sinful; 

and (3) an agreement is necessary according to which God has 

14 

committed himself to rewarding such acts. 

In Biel's first requirement we detect the parallel, 

In his theology, to the effect of infused grace in Thomas. 

For Thomas, infused grace made one acceptable to God; for 
Biel, the habitus makes one a "friend of God." But Thomas' 
concept of acceptation was based upon an identity of natures. 
Man became, by the possession of infused grace, a participant 
in the divine nature. ^ This participation, this identity 
of natures implied condignity in the relationship, since it 
was essentially a relationship between equals ~ between God 
and God. In other words, merit arose out of the intrinsic 
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nature of infused grace. But how watered down the infusion 
of grace has become for Biel! The possessor of grace is a 
"friend of God", to be sure, but in no sense a participant 
in the divine nature such that an intrinsic basis might 
here be laid for equality and condignity. In part, this 
situation is caused by the nominalist epistemology. Uni- 
versals, like "nature", do not have for the nominalists, 
as they did for Thomas, independent, prior existence. ^ 

The universal term is not the cause or determinant of the 
individual existent; rather the individual existent is the 
cause, via the mediation of mental activity, of the univer- 
sal term. 

Whatever the causes, it certainly remains that the 
infusion of grace has a far more limited significance for 
Biel and Duns than for Thomas. Since gratia habltualls no 
longer wears its claim to acceptatio on its sleeve, an 
independent and extrinsic basis for acceptation must be 
found. We have already seen Duns' development of such a 
basis in his definition of merit, his voluntarism growing 
out of his disproof of the thesis that God knows future 
contingents, and his subtle change in and emphasis upon, 
the distinction between the potentla absoluta and potentia 
ordlnata . The emphasis had shifted from grace, per se . to 
God's self -commitment to reward infused grace. 

Biel maintains precisely this emphasis upon God's self- 
commitment by the third requirement mentioned: the agreement 
according to which God rewards such arts. If the habitus 
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has HO Intrinsic power "to elicit reward, then the cause of 


the reward must be located in the free decision of the 
rewarder. 

The gratuitous character of God's remuneration is 
therefore not based on the activity of the habit of 
grace nor on the presence of the nab it of grace, but 
on God's eternal decree according to which he has 
decided to accept every act which is performed in a 
state of grace as a merit-urn de condigno , 17 

Thus the third requirement looms large in significance, almost 

eclipsing in its rise the first requirement, that one be a 

"friend of God" by the possession of the habitus . The first 

requirement does not, however, totally disappear: 

We must agree therefore with Paul Vignaux that the 
doctrine of acceptation does not make the habit of 
grace superfluous: de, facto the infusion of grace 

is necessary for salvation, 18 

We now turn to the question of congruous merit. Why 
is the facere quod in se est . itself performed without the 
accompanying orchestration of the habitus , rewarded by the 
conferral of the habitus itself? 

It is precisely at this point that Biel gets caught up 
in his own nominalistic web. He wants to say that the con- 
gruous merit of the facere quod in j3e est stands in relation 
to the full condign merit of works assisted by the habitus 
aB an act of God’s mercy in relation to the exercise of God's 
justice. His intention is that the reward for "trying oni's < 
best" should display God's mercy just as rewarding a "friend 
of GodV displays God's justice: 

Meritum de congruo est actus libere elicltus, accep- 
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tatus ad aliquid retribuendum, non ex debito iusticie 
sed ex sola acceptantis liberalitate. Et hoc meritum 
non coexigit equalitatem dignitatis cum retributo, 
neque in operante, neque in opere, nec in retribuente. y 

Unfortunately this attempt cannot succeed because Biel and 
his predecessors have systematically undercut the only pos- 
sible foundation for a valid distinction between "doing one’s 
best* and good acts performed under the influence of infused 
grace — viz., the intrinsic rewardability of infused grace. 

As for condign merit, so too for congruous merit, Biel falls 
back upon the Immutable decision of the rewarder to reward 
as the only possible reason to be given: 

"...deus dat gratiam facienti quod in se est necessitate 
immutabllitatis et ex suppositione quia disposult dare 
immutabiliter gratiam facienti quod in se est..." 20 

The ability to make a qualitative distinction between acts 

done with and without grace hinges upon the epistemological 

staging which permits the Infusion of grace to signify an 

identity of natures. For Thomas, gratia habltualls meant 

that men shared God's nature. The pathos of Biel is that 

he is trying to work meaningfully with the same concept of 

infused grace, now so devoid of significance that it has 

become a hindrance rather than a help: 

Indeed Biel tries hard to contrast God's rewards de 
condigno and cle congruo as one of legal commitment 
and one of free ini-biaiive : non ex debito iusticie 
sed ex sua llbertate . . .Nevertheless , ii should fee 
noted that this distinction, which really functions 
in the theology of the old Franciscan school, loses 
its edge with the nominalist Biel because he empha- 
sizes again and again that the reward de condigno 
shows up a disproportion similar to that illustrated 
by the reward de congruo : the soul, albeit dressed 

up in the robe of grace, is created and remains 
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created and as such can never claim the uncreated 
reward of beatification and vision of the Holy 
Trinity. 21 

We have, then, two decrees: (1) God's decision to reward 
"doing one's best" with infused grace, and (2) God's de- 
cision to reward acts performed under the influence of 
infused grace with acceptation. 

What can be said about the relationship between justice 
and mercy in Biel? Oberman's understanding is not that the 
first decree is merciful and the second is just— the relation- 
ship Biel himself would like to have created. Rather, the 
justice of God rests in the content of the decrees, while 
the mercy of God consists in the fact that the decrees 
were given . Since God was not obliged to develop the 
arrangement he did, in fact, develop, the fact that he 
did so freely, de potentla absoluta, is a testimony to his 
mercy and love. 

God's gratuitous, self -giving love, expressed in the 
very fact that he chose to commit himself at all, is 
not operative actuallter but hlstorice ; not existing 
within the order chosen, but in the fact that he chose 
this particular order in eternity. n 55 

Biel's articulation of the relationship between the two 
potentlae in terms of love and justice represents an 
important change in theological attitude. Wo longer does 
the idea of God's absolute power raise the spectre of arbi- 
trariness ; we have experiential evidence to the contrary 
in the potentla ordinata. Only a merciful and loving God 
could have established the given order; this order itself 
confirms the mercy of God. Pierre d'Auriole may have sealed 
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the writ of divorce between the potentia ahsoluta and the 
Justice of God; but Biel has arranged a more salutary re- 
marriage, between the potentia absoluta and the mercy of God. 

Oberman supplements this interpretation with three 
examples of miracles, i.e. actions of God de potentia abso - 
luta , all of which furnish evidence "of a greater degree of 
liberality and miserlcordla than usual in the realm of Jus- 
tice. These are: the fact that circumcision accomplished 

under the Old Covenant what baptism was required for under 
the New (viz., it furnished the necessary condition for 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven); the beatification of 
Paul before he was converted; and the immaculate conception 
of Mary. ^4 God's freedom in the potentia absoluta indicates 
the realm in which his mercy is operative, to such an extent 
that we can make the equation: llbertas= llberalltas = 
miserlcordla . 

So much for the location of love and mercy in the free- 
dom of God de potentia absoluta . What about the potentia 
ordlnata ? As we shall see in Biel's treatment of Justi- 
fication, the content of the present order is Just. God in 
his merciful freedom has established an order which is Just 
and has committed himself to working within it. Just as the 
fact of the establishment of the potentia ordlnata demonstrated 
God's mlsericordia . so the content of the potentia ordlnata 
itself is based on lust it la. 


The identification of mlsericordia and God's llbertas 
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de potent la absoluta is a significant departure from the way 
the problem had been treated heretofore. The attempt had 
been to suggest, deductively , the rightness and justice of 
God in his potentia absoluta . But this involved, for Thomas 
at least, a restriction in the scope of God's freedom. It 
meant that, God's nature being what it is, the many possibil- 
ities de potentia absoluta were not really open to him; he 
was restricted to a field of possibilities consistent with 
his nature and attributes, i.e., the potentia ordlnata . Duns 
could not accept Thomas' implicit limitation of God's freedom. 
He asserted the complete freedom of God de potentia absoluta . 
merely stating as an addendum what could in his system no 
longer be maintained rigorously, viz. that whatever God 
does will be just. "Justice" in this sense became merely 
a vacuous attribute applied to what God does simply because 
he is the one who does it. It asserted nothing positive about 
about his acts per se . Pierre easily disposed of this 
weakness in Duns by pointing out that God's omnipotence 
de potentia absoluta includes unjust possibilities; you 
cannot simultaneously assert deductively God's justice and 
his freedom dje potentia absoluta . 

Biel rejects, not the way Duns has set up the categories, 
but the deductive method. If Gherman' s interpretation is 
correct, what we have in Biel is the use of the inductive 
method of reasoning applied to the question of God's nature 
in relation to the potentia absoluta . Instead of arguing 
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from God’s nature to the (necessary) justice °f God's 
actions de potentia absoluta . Biel's argument proceeds from 
the given order of justice* "the rotentia ordinata . to assert 
that God's nature indeed must be merciful if this is the 
sort of thing he does out of an infinite number of possi- 
bilities. Out of his omnipotent freedom he mercifully 
establishes an order of justice; ergo he is merciful. The 
argument proceeds from the particular to the universal, and 
derives its strength from the fact that it shows the divine 
mercy to be, not a limitation upon the divine freedom as 
in the deductive method, but an attribute the very nature 
of which requires the divine freedom as a necessary condition. 
Llbertas = liberalitas = mlserlcordla . 

The point here is not necessarily to impute theological 
creativity to Biel. Oberman himself emphasizes his affinities 
to Duns, ^ and Vignaux indicates a possible anticipation 
of Biel's position in Duns himself. ^ Certanly Duns* 
rejection of the Thomist meaning of potentia ordinata 
(as a set of possibilities consistent with God's nature), 
and his understanding of it as the given order itself, an- 
ticipates precisely Biel's meaning. 

But we must also ask about the contrary "Augustinian- 
izlng” and Pelagianizing" tendencies which were already 
intimated in Duns’ teaching. Biel has carried each ten- 
dency to the uttermost. In that everything is dependent 
upon the decrees God has freely decided to establish de 
potentia absoluta . Biel is “Augustinlan. " But in that the 
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content of the decrees themselves commits God to rewarding 

good efforts (facere quod in se est ) and acts performed 
under the influence of infused grace, Biel is quite 
"Pelagian.” Oberman maintains that Biel’s doctrine of 
justification is simultaneously by grace alone and by 
works alone . ^9 The wall separating potentia absoluta 
from notentia ordinata also separates a vigourous Augus- 
tinianism from a thoroughgoing Pelagianism. 
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We are now in a position to look backward over the path 
we have traveled and recollect our findings. First, we saw 
that Calvin's doctrine of Justification does not differ 
significantly from that of Thomas; both are sola gratia . 

We then witnessed changes introduced by Duns and Biel stemming 
from the nominalist epistemological critique, particularly 
the inability to see the habitus as an intrinsically necessary 
item. This led to the bifurcation between God's freedom and 
his order, epitomized in the distinction between potentia 
absoluta and potentia ordinata . In his potentia absoluta 
God was understood to have freely laid down the decrees which 
constituted the potentia ordinata . For Biel, according to 
Oberman, these decrees may be summarized as (1) the decision 
to reward the facere quod in se est with infused grace, and 
(2) the decision to reward condign merit (i.e. works performed 
under the influence of the habitus ) with acceptation. 

Moreover, we saw the attempt of Biel to identify the 
second decree with the Justice of God and the first with his 
mercy— an unsuccessful attempt insofar as the significance 
of ' tlie habitus had evaporated under the nominalist epist- 
emological critique.,. Despite his efforts to the contrary, 

Biel is left with a system in which God's mercy, mlsericordla . 
is found in the freedom out of which the decrees themselves 
issue: God's Justice, lustitia . consists of the application 


of the decrees to the situation of the particular viator 
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Once God has mercifully committed himself to a particular 

system of rewards and punishments, the actual working out 
of the system becomes a matter of justice, not mercy. 
Consequently, we have two questions which fairly summarize 
the problematique of the doctrine of justification in the 
Late Middle Ages, whose development and treatment by Calvin 
we wish to observe : 

(1) What is the middle term between God and the justifi- 
cation of the individual? In what way are we pleasing to God? 

(2) How does Calvin understand the justice and mercy 
of God? What are the loci of each, and how are they inter- 
related? 

Before discussing these, however, it is necessary to 
determine whether there is a central thrust or objective in 
Calvin's doctrine of justification, a focal idea or aim in 
terms of which everything else in his teaching may be under- 
stood. 

Considering the lack of permanent success which previous 
attempts to discover the "key" to Calvin's thought have 
experienced, we wnuld venture to suggest that the solution 
may lie, not in proposing some concept in the area of systema- 
tics, but in discovering the practical problems to which he 
addresses himself. 1 By "practical" we refer to practical 
theology as distinct from systematic or biblical theology. 

What practical result, if any, does Calvin hope to achieve 
through his statement of the doctrine of justification? 



The practical objective of Calvin's doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and his teaching on faith is so obvious that it seems 
strange that it has been overlooked by commentators. It is 
simply to Instil , in the heart of the believer , confidence 
( assurance . certainty ) with respect to God's benevolent will 
for him personally . 

Early in the composition of the Institutes , in the second 
edition, this emphasis was established and never withdrawn or 
mitigated. It is stated most clearly and forcefully in the 
discussion of faith: 

Here, indeed, is the chief hinge on which faith turns: 
that we do not regard the promises of mercy that God 
offers as true only outside ourselve, but not at all 
in us; rather that we make them ours by inwardly em- 
bracing them. Hence, at last is born that confidence 
which Paul elsewhere calls "peace". . .Now it is an assur- 
ance that renders the conscience calm and peaceful 
before God's Judgment. Without it the conscience must 
be harried by disturbed alarm, and almost torn to pieces.. 
Briefly, he alone is truly a believer who, convinced 
by a firm conviction that God is a kindly and well- 
disposed Father toward him, promises himself all things 
on the basis of his generosity; who, relying on the 
promises of divine benevolence toward him. lays hold 
on an undoubted expectation of salvation." 2 

This "confidence", "assurance", "firm conviction", "undoubted 

expectation"; this complete trust in God's benevolence is, 

we would submit, the axis about which all else in Calvin's 

doctrine of justification turns. Everything which threatens 

or mitigates this confidence is rejected; everything which 

augments it or supports it is defended and preserved. 

Confidence in God's goodness toward the believer is 

principally weakened by doubt and fear in the believer's own 
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experience. Calvin proceeds to address himself to these 
phenomena. 

To begin with doubt and unbelief: Galvin candidly 

recognizes that doubt is present in the hearts of many who 
otherwise wish to believe with all their hearts. The point 
he makes is that the subjective experience of doubt does not 
affect the objective certitude of faith, nor even the believer's 
possession of faith: 

But if in the believing mind certainty is mixed with 
doubt, do we not always come back to this, that faith 
does not rest in a certain and clear knowledge, but 
only in an obscure and confused knowledge of the divine 
will toward us? Not at all. For even if we are dis- 
tracted by various thoughts, we are not on that account 
divorced from faith. 3 

This point, that doubt does not weaken faith, is brought 

out strongly in Calvin's likening of faith to light. Our dim 

perception of the light does not prove the weakness of the 

light, but the inadequacy of the window. The problem of doubt 

is created by the believer's grosser nature or by the devil— 

but not by any inherent weakness in faith: 

It is like a man who, shut up in a prison into which the 
sun's rays shine obliquely and half obscured through a 
rather narrow window, is indeed deprived of the full 
light of the sun. Yet his eyes dwell on its steadfast 
brightness, and he receives its benefits. Thus, bound 
with the fetters of an earthly body, however much we 
are shadowed on every side with great darkness, we are 
nevertheless illumined as much as need be for firm 
assurance when, to 'show forth his mercy, the light of 
God sheds even a little of its radiance. 4 

Doubt and unbelief, in other words, are not simply the negation 
of 1 belief; they are qualitatively different. Belief takes 
hold of the inner man: 
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,..the root of faith can never he torn from the godly 
breast, but clings so fast to the inmost parts that, 
however faith seems to be shaken or to bend this way 
or that, its light is never so extinguished of snuffed 
out that it_does not at least lurk as it were beneath 
the ashes. 8 

Unbelief, by contrast, is a threat from without, an exterior 

assault upon an interior fortress. 

Unbelief does not hold sway within believers?? hearts, 
but assails them from without. It does not mortally 
wound them with its weapons, but merely harasses them, 
or at most so injures them that the wound is curable. ° 

So much for doubt. The medieval background on the subject 

of fear had created a somewhat special problem in this area. 

Biel had emphasized the salutary nature of fear. He understood 

the viator as driven simultaneously by hope and fear, by the 

carrot and the stick: 

Timeamus tandem, dilectissimi, iudicium finale certissime 
futurum, ubi secundum opera sua quilibet 7 iudicabitur. 
( Sermones dominicales de tempore , 5 F ) 

Pear was not, for Biel, an extraneous element, the work of sin 

or the devil; it was incorporated into the very heart of his 

theology of the viator . Biel sought to tread a fine line 

between presumption and despair. Both fear and love were to 

be expected in the believer* s experience — the one to restrain 

presumption, the other to prevent despair. By their joint 

presence the viator knows that he is still on the narrow path: 

It is here, we would suggest, that we find the explanation 
as to why Biel can at once stress the combination of fear 
and love and the necessity of ascertaining whether one 
is in a state of grace: the constant oscillation between 
love and fear is in itself a sign for the viator that 
he is still on the road to the heavenly Jerusalem and 
that he is sufficiently prepared for the inhabitation 
of Christ. 8 
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Oberman elsewhere suggests that the procession from the 


potentia absoluta to the potentla ordinata in eternity is 
matched, in Biel, by a temporal procession from the Incar- 
nation to the Last Judgment, which constitutes the movement 
from misericordia to iustitla in time. ^ This "life under 
lustltia " element, which remains with the viator until the 
end, clearly intoduces an element of fear into his progress. 

Galvin profits from some of the medieval thinking about 
fear. There is for Calvin a kind of "right fear" which is to 
be recommended to the Christian. The point of distinction be- 
tween right and wrong fear, however, is whether or not it builds 
up the believer's confidence in God's benevolence toward him. 

There is another kind of "fear and trembling", one that, 
so far from diminishing the assurance of faith, the more 
firmly establishes it. 10 

In short, Calvin wishes to recognize the value of a certain 
kind of fear, yet seeks carefully to avoid defining faith or 
the Christian life in such manner that it includes within it 
as an integral element anything that would weaken the confi- 
dence and assurance of the believer: 

For it is one thing to restrain presumption, which 
sometimes creeps upon the saints from the vestiges* 6f 
the flesh, in order that it may not play the wanton 
in vain confidence. It is another thing so to dishear- 
ten the conscience with fear that it cannot rest with 
full assurance in God's mercy. 11 

Having seen the importance Calvin attaches to the 

problem of confidence in the heart of the believer, we are 

now in a position to see how two of the major concerns or 
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problem-areas in the late medieval discussion of justifica- 


tion — the "middle term" question, and the relationship between 
God’s mercy and justice — be-come distinctively refracted in 
Calvin' s thought through the medium of his unique and 
embracing concern for the establishment of a confident 
faith. 


I 

As we have seen, the nominalists effectively destroyed 

the possibility of asserting the necessity of infused grace 

on the ground that it creates an identity of natures. But 

any intrinsic claim for the necessity of infused grace would 

have already been substantially weakened by the Scotist 

definition of merit and theory of acceptation. Nevertheless, 

although these writers dispensed with the necessity, de poten - 

tla absoluta. of grace for acceptation, they continued to 

stress its da facto necessity. Oberman takes one commentator 

severely to task for characterizing the late Middle Ages as 

1 2 

a period in which the concept of grace was "undermined." 

We have already seen Calvin's treatment of fear in the 
believer. But he does not stop at condemning the fear thath 
issues in despair; he proceeds to investigate the cause. He 
notes the existence of "certain half-papists" who teach the 
oscillation between hope and fear as a necessary thing, then 
asks : 

But what kind of confidence will that be, which 
now and again yields to despair? 13 



The cause, he finds, lies in the fact that they contemplate 
Christ from "afar off and not rather dwelling in us." 

This makes it possible for them to look at Christ and them- 
selves separately, the one inspiring hope, the other fear. 

But if Christ is truly one with us, there is no question of 
looking at him and ourselves separately. In ourselves we needs 
must find there only Christ, interceding for us, blotting out 
our sins: 

For we await salvation from him not because he appears 
to us afar off, but because he makes us, ingrafted into 
his body, participants not only in all his benefits but 
also in himself. So I turn this argument of theirs back 
against them: if you contemplate yourself, that is sure 

damnation. But since Christ has been so imparted to 
you with all his benefits that all his things are made 
yours, that you are made a member of him, indeed one 
with him, his righteousness overwhelms your sins; his 
salvation wipes out your condemnation; with his worth- 
iness he intercedes that your unworthiness may not come 
before God's sight. Surely this is so; we ought not to 
separate Christ from ourselves or ourselves from him." 

Here we find expressed one of the major themes of the 

Third Book of the Institutes : the intimate union between 

Christ and the believer, and the necessity of stressing this 

union to inspire the believer's confidence in God's benevolence 

toward him— and in this case, to banish fear. Although the 

Third Book is entitled "The Way in Which We Receive the Grace 

of Christ: What Benefits Come to Us from It, and What Effects 

Follow, " Calvin takes pains at the very outset to insist upon 

the point that the "grace" and "benefits" are not mediating 

generalities between Christ and man; rather the complete 

union of Christ with the believer is indicated and sought: 



First, we must understand that as long as Christ 
remains outside of us, and we are separated from 
him, all that he has suffered and done for the salvation 
of the human race remains useless and of no value to 
us. Therefore, to share with us what he has received 
from the Father, he had to become ours and to dwell within 
us . 1 ° 

Notice the prepositon: "within", not "with." Calvin is not 

speaking of the Incarnation but of the believer's union with 

his Lord. And he continues: 

¥e also, in turn, are said to be "engrafted into 
him" and to "put on Christ"; for, as I have said, 
all that he possesses is nothing to us until we 
grow into one body with him. 1 ' 

Here we have the first in a succession of "clothing" images 

applicable to the union between Christ and the believer. 

The clothing imagery is apt in that it suggests pictorially 

the whole object of Calvin's teaching about the union with 

Christ. While on the one hand he wishes the believer to 

place no confidence in himself, his own righteousness, or 

his own works — we are clothed in another's garments — on 

the other hand he seeks to stress the proximity, better yet 

the intimacy, of the believer's association with Christ. 

Perhaps the most powerful use of clothing imagery, both 

from the ne resplcias aspect and for the intimacy theme, is 

Calvin's use of Ambrose's analogy from the Jacob and Esau story: 

For this reason, it seems to me that Ambrose beautifully 
stated an example of this righteousness in the blessing 
of Jacob: noting that, as he did not of himself deserve 
the right of the first-born, concealed in his brother's 
clothing and wearing his brother's coat, which gave out 
an agreeable odor, he ingratiated himself with his 
father, so that to his own benefit he received the 
blessing while impersonating another. And we in like 
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manner hide under the precious purity of our first- 
born brother, Christ, that we may be attested right- 
eous in God's sight. 19 

Calvin was forced to define his thoughts on the subject 
of the union with Christ most carefully in the fifth edition 
as a result of the teaching of Andreas Osiander. Osiander 
had introduced "some strange monster of 'essential righteous- 
ness' " against which Calvin was at pains to make his own 
teaching unmistakably clear. 20 The commentators often 
overlook the fact that while Calvin was at complete odds 
with Osiander on most aspects of his teaching, on the point 
of union with Christ Calvin was so close as to be almost 
indistinguishable — which may account for the length and 
intensity of his polemic here in comparison with his other 

treatments of Osiander' s teaching, in I, 15, 3-5 and II, 12, 
21 

5-7. The real error of Osiander was his confusion of the 

divine and human natures of Christ. Christ, according to 

Osiander, justified us by his divine nature: 

Secondly, he sharply states thatChrist is himself our 
righteousness, not in so far as he, by expiating sins 
as Priest, appeased the Father on our behalf, but as 
he is eternal God and life. 22 

Calvin would have, at the outset, strong prejudices against 

any confusion of the work of the human and divine nature of 

Christ. Already in his discussion of the Trinity in the 

first edition, Calvin expressed his dislike of the ancient 

communicatio idlomatum. Christ's work of redemption was 


accomplished in his human nature, not his divine nature: 
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Now someone asks, how has Christ abolished sin, banished 
the separation between us and God, and acquired right- 
eousness to render God favorable and kindly toward us? 

To this we can in general reply that he has achieved 
this for us by the whole course of his obedience, 2Zf 

Indeed one of the principle articles of Calvin's theology 
is the idea of Christ as the one who suffers our infirmities 
and limitations in order that we may participate in his 
glory. His humiliation becomes our glory; there is a dialec- 
tic, an exchange involved. Christ takes our place, and we take 
his, 2 5 This places the emphasis squarely upon his human 
nature as the locus of his redeeming work. 

This is the wonderful exchange which, out of his measure- 
less benevolence, he has made with us; that, becoming 
Son of man with us, he has made us sons of God with him; 
that, by his descent to earth, he has prepared an 
ascent to heaven for us; that, by taking on our mortal- 
ity, he has conferred his immortality upon us; that, in 
accepting our weakness, he has strengthened us by his 
power; that, receiving our poverty unto himself, he 
has transferred his wealth to us; that, taking the 
weight of our iniquity upon himself (which oppressed 
us), he has clothed us with his righteousness. 

Calvin's polemic against Osiander will continue to present 

problems to the serious investigator until Calvin's dual 

motive is fully understood. On the one hand he seeks to 

provide a solid basis for assurance and certainty of God's 

benevolence toward us by asserting the believer's intimate 

union with Christ, and this draws him close to Osiander; 

on the other hand his "substitutionary dialectic" impels 

him to insist on Christ's work of atonement as the work of 

his human nature, thus he is repelled by Osiander' s "gross 

mixture" of natures. It would certainly be far easier to 
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develop a theory of the union with Christ which relied upon 
his divine nature. This would be a mystical union, a 
participation of the believer in the being of God himself. 

Nor can we understand his refutation of Osiander as a miti- 
gation of the reality of this union, albeit the human and not 
the divine nature is involved. Indeed, at the very heart of 
his refutation Calvin uses those very words, "mystical union": 

Now , lest Osiander deceive the unlearned by his cavils, 

I confess that we are deprived of this utterly incom- 
parable good until Christ is made ours. Therefore, that 
Joining together of Head and members, that indwelling 
of Christ in our hearts — in short, that mystical union 
( mystica . . . unlo ) — are accorded by us the highest 
degree of importance, so that Christ, having been made 
ours, makes us sharers with him in the gifts with which 
he has been endowed. 27 

In short, Calvin insists upon the union with Christ in the 

strongest possible terms--but not union with the divine nature. 

Calvin takes up the cudgels again against Osiander' s 

doctrine of essential righteousness. 

...first, he holds that God pours himself into us as a 
gross mixture. Just as he fancies a physical eating in 
the Lord's supper; secondly, that he breathes his right- 
eousness upon us, by which we may be really righteous 
with him, since according to Osiander this righteousness 
is both God himself and the goodness or holiness or 
integrity of God. 28 

This is reminiscent of the doctrine of Thomas concerning 
infused grace. Thomas, as we have seen, taught that man 
became a participant in the divine nature through the 
infusion of grace. Thomas also held that through grace man 
became pleasing to God. Calvin calumniates this very 
opinion in the next paragraph, assigning the full 
consummation of righteousness to the Last Day: 
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"Through Christ", says Peter, "were granted to us 
precious and very great promises. . .that we might be- 
come partakers of the divine nature." As if we now 
were what the gospel promises that we shall be at the 
final coming of Christ! 29 

Calvin envisages, then, a beginning of righteousness in jus- 
tification, which progresses to its consummation at the end. 

In justification, Christ's righteousness is attributed to 
us by God (or, we grasp it through faith); this, however, 
initiates a progressive development which ultimately has 
eschatological fulfillment. We run a race; 

Second, we are purged by his sanctification in such 
a way that we are besieged by many vices and much 
weakness so long as we are encumbered with our 
body. Thus it comes about that, far removed from 
perfection, we must move steadily forward, and 
though entangled in vices, daily fight against them. 2 9 

It is unfortunate that Calvin confused the scholastic doctrine 
of justification with that of merit; otherwise he might have 
seen how close his teaching was to that of Thomas. For Thomas 
no more than Calvin envisioned a complete righteousness in 
justification; and Calvin's doctrine of progress in sancti- 
fication finds its echo in the Thomistic doctrine of merit. 
Indeed, for Thomas grace points beyond itself to glory, as 
a beginning points to a fulfillment; 

II est de la nature meme de la grace d'unir l'homme 
a Dieu. Mais cette union n'existe, ici-bas, qu'a l'etat 
lnchoatif; elle ne sera consomme que dans la glolre. 

La grace et la gloire ne sont, toutefols, que deux 
etats d'une meme realite; la grace est le commencement 
de la gloire et la gloire n'est que la consommation 
de la grace. 

We come, then, to the question of the middle term. There 
can be no direct infusion of grace or inpouring of righteousness 
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from God. Man's relationship to God, unmediated by Christ, 

is one of hostility and alienation; God's relationship to 

man is one of wrath and judgment. What will serve as the 

bridge of reconciliation? In the medieval writers Christ 

stood off in the sidelines as the efficient cause, and the 

doctrine of justification was developed in terms of infused 

grace and/or the divine decrees. But for Calvin, the middle 

term is not infused grace, nor merit under the justice of the 

divine decree, not yet essential righteousness, but — 

Christ himself . Christ in his human nature is himself the 

middle term between man and God. God does not regard our sin, 

but the covering garment of his righteousness: 

On the contrary, justified by faith is he who, excluded 
from the righteousness of works, grasps the righteousness 
of Christ through faith and, clothed in it, appears in 
God's sight not as a sinner but as a righteous man. 31 

We are now in a position to see why these two positions, 
justification through the work of Christ in his human nature 
and intimate union with Christ, are so stoutly maintained 
despite the difficulty created in the refutation of Osiander. 

The key concept is the justice of God — iustitia dei . Calvin 
does not distinguish the divine nature of Christ from God him- 
self to an extent that would allow him to say that they function 
differently in the judicial situation. If man faced God in 
judgment — whether first, second, or third person — he could 
not stand. He needs a human intercessor, and he needs to stand 
close to him; bahind him, covered by him, united with him. Only 
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thus does God's judgment fall upon the intercessor and not 
upon the sinner. The iustitla del necessitates both justi- 
fication through Chrisis righteousness in his human nature 
and the close union of man with Christ. 

The righteousness of Christ thus becomes a surrogate 
for the habitual grace of Thomas. But there is still a 
problem; what will join us to Christ ? Calvin is trying to 
find his way back to a theory which will function much as 
habitual grace functioned for Thomas. He has not systematically 
expressed this; the closest he has come to it is the clothing 
imagery. Elsewhere he invokes the term "nature" as though 
it still functioned as a universal term— as though the 
nominalist critique had not occurred: 

Hence, it was necessary for the Son of God to become 
for us "Immanuel, that is, God with us:"and in such 
a way that his divinity and our human nature might by 
mutual connection grow together. 

We may view the matter as a progressive multiplication of the 
conditions of justification. Thomas saw infused grace as 
intrinsically necessary for justification; it became the 
focal point of the believer's confidence. For Duns and Biel, 
infused grace was not intrinsically necessary; their con- 
fidence lay in the potentia ordinata of which the requirement 
of grace formed a part, and (in Biel's case) in the 
misericordia of the potentia absoluta to which the iustitia 
of the potentia ordinata testifies. The efficient cause, 
though, remained the sacrifice and righteousness of Christ. 
Calvin places his confidence precesely in that — the 
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righteousness of Christ. To the extent, though, that the 
believer must have union with Christ in order to participate 
in his benefits, Calvin's logic drives him to seek a further 
link, a second middle term uniting the believer to Christ; 
he finds it ia faith, as we saw in the first chapter. Now 
Thomas' infused grace (1) rendered man pleasing and acceptable 
to God, and (2) united man to the source of his salvation. 

For Calvin, the first middle term — the righteousness of 
Christ — performs function (1), while faith, joining us to 
Christ, performs function (2). The breakdown of the realist 
epistemology had the same effect on Calvin that it had on 
Duns and Biel; it necessitated two or more middle terms 
where before there had been one. Nevertheless, in his in- 
sistence upon a real personal union, and in his refusal to 
fall back upon the wholly general and exterior divine decrees, 
Calvin stands closer to Thomas than to either Duns or Biel. 

II 

We have already had a glimpse of the functioning of 
the lustitia del in Calvin, in connection with the refutation 
of Osiander. The second question to which we have to address 
ourselves is: How does Calvin understand the justice and 
mercy of God? What are the loci of each, and how are they 
interrelated? 

We saw in the viator - theology of Biel that mercy and 
justice are related to each other, generally speaking, as 
prior to subsequent. De notentla absoluta . God is 
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merciful and gives his decrees; da potentia ordinaia, 
he is just by adhering to them. To this eternal procession 
from the potentia absoluta to the potentia ordinata corres- 
ponds the temporal procession from Sod’s act of mercy, the 
Incarnation, to his act of judgment on the Last Day. The 
believer lives under the iustitia dei and awaits the fulness 
of his redemption at the Second Coming. 

We may briefly characterize the relationship in Calvin's 
thought between mercy and justice by saying that he reverses 
it completely. For Calvin, justice is the "first fact" for 
man, both historically and onto genetically; mercy is the 
second and final fact. The sinner confronts God's terrible 
justice particularly in the law, which no man can fulfill 
he takes refuge in God's mercy, in which he can rest fully 
confident of his salvation. The believer lives under the 
misericordia dei ; the decisive moment has already past. 

This observation may be confirmed by observing Calvin's 
use of the concept of the Final Judgment. Its function in 
Calvin's theology is virtually negligible. In the first 
through the third editions of the Institutes Calvin in one 
chapter followed the order of the Apostle's Creed; consequently 
he was bound to discuss Christ's judicial function on the 
Last Day. J But he effectively abandons the notion of 
judgment altogether by stressing the point that he who 
judges is he who has already redeemed: 

Hence arises a wonderful consolation: that we perceive 

judgment to be in the hands of him who has already des- 



tlned us to share with him the honor of judging! 

Par indeed is he from mounting his judgment seat 
to condemn us ! 35 

In keeping with what we have already seen of Calvin’s atti- 
tude toward fear, Calvin utterly repudiates the fear-inspiring 
function of the Last Day, preferring to see instead a note of 
confidence in God’s benevolence toward us: 

How could our Head scatter his own members? How could 
our advocate condemn his clients? For if the Apostle 
dares exclaim that with Christ interceding for us there 
is no one who can come forth to condemn us, it is much 
more true, then, that Christ as Intercessor will not 
condemn those whom he has received into his charge 
and protection. No mean assurance, this— that we 
shall be brought before no other judgment seat than 
that of our Redeemer, to whom we must look for our 
salvation! 3o 

To be sure, there will be judgment for unbelievers; but the 

Pinal Judgment can hold no threat for believers. 

Quite otherwise is Calvin’s discussion of judgment as 

it operates in the present life. It emerges with particular 

clarity in his doctrine of justification. Justification 

itself decisively alters God’s bearing toward us: 

...being reconciled to God through Christ’s blameless- 
ness, we may have in heaven instead of a Judge a 
gracious Father. . . 37 

Judgment is not deferred until the end, with the present 
time serving merely as a probationary period. Judgment is 
operative and effective now, and we know enough about the 
matter to know what the judgment is on our naked lives and 
works : 

First, therefore, this fact should occur to us: that 

our discussion is concerned with the justice not of 
a human court but of a heavenly tribuanl, lest we 
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measure by our own small measure the integrity of 
works. .needed to satisfy the divine Judgment. 5o 

Calvin waxes eloquent on a theme which has exercised the 

abilities of Calvinist preachers ever since — the majesty of 

the divine Judgment: 

Let us behold him, I say, sitting in Judgment to 
examine the deeds of men: Who will stand confident 

before his throne: "Who... can dwell with the devouring 

fire?" asks the prophet. "Who... can dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings? He who walks righteously and speaks 
the truth," etc. But let such a one, whoever he is, 
come forward. Hay, that response causes no one to 
come forward. For, on the contrary, a terrible voice 
resounds: "if thou. 0 Lord, should mark iniquities, 

who shall stand?" 59 

Calvin comes down hard on any confidence in our own righteous- 
ness. His discussion of the divine Judgment (as opposed to 
Christ's Judment) serves as a beacon searching out all the 
secret niches and corners to which the conscience might 
repair to find some cause to think well of itself. By 
exalting the standard of the divine Judgment, he excludes 
any possibility of Pelagian escape clauses. 

Indeed, it is easy, so long as the comparison stops 
with men, for anyone to think of himself as having 
something that his fellows ought not to despise. But 
when we rise up toward God, that assurance of ours 
vanishes in a flash and dies... And what is commonly 
reckoned righteousness is before God sheer iniquity; 
what is adjudged uprightness* pollution; what is 
accounted glory, ignominy. 

God's inconceivable righteousness stands before us, not as 
a distant future reckoning for which we are bidden to prepare 
but as a terrifying present reality before which we are 
already Judged and utterly condemned — unless we put off all 
reliance upon our own abilities to meet its standard. The 
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comparison between Calvin and Thomas on the question of 

fulfilling the law is illuminating. Thomas held that 

natural man could fulfill the substance of the law but 

not the intention, i.e. ex caritate . But Calvin so extends 

and deepens the meaning of the law that it includes both 

the substance and the intetttdLop.,botli the outward act and 

the interior disposition. Thus man in his fallen state is 

41 

doubly incapable of keeping it. 

Man’s initial relationship to God, then, is expressed 
in terms of theseverest justice. And man is already 
condemned; there is no excuse. There is no question of 
being in a neutral state, no possibility of facere quod in 
se est and congruous merit before so severe a tribunal. 

The law came by Moses; there, is sufficient condemnation 
for man outside the law. One of the most interesting aspects 
of Calvin's theology is his development of the Creation as 
a revelation of God before which man is indicted and condemned. 
He expresses in clear terms the revelatory character of the 
Creation; 

The reason why the author of The Letter to the Hebrews 
elegantly calls the universe the appearance of things 
invisible is that this skillful ordering of the universe 
is for us a sort of mirror in which we can contemplate 
God, who is otherwise invisible. 42 

The Creation is not neutral; it is not a mere stage upon 

which man and God act out a drama of salvation of heroic 

dimensions. It is a part of that drama, and its lucid 

testimony to its Creator renders man even more inexcusable 

and mean: 
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Knowledge of this sort, then, ought not only to arouse 
us to the worship of God but also to awaken and encour- 
age us to the hope of the future life. ^ 

Man, by perverting what is not merely neutral or a cipher 

but a clear revelation of the True God, only adds to the 

severity of his guilt. H e renders himself inexcusable 

precisely to the degree that the Creation testifies to God: 

Therefore, although the Lord does not want for testi- 
mony while he sweetly attracts men to the knowledge of 
himself with many and varied kindnesses, they do not 
cease on this account to follow their own ways, that is, 
their fatal errors. Therefore we are justly denied every 
excuse when we stray off as wanderers and vagrants even 
though everything points out the right way. ^ 

If we may take it as evident that the lustltia del is 

effective, not between justification and the Last Day, but 

prior to justification, then the question remains as to what 

has happened to the mlsericordia del . Ife find that the 

atonement itself is the supreme act of the mercy of God, 

and that in justification we are indelibly united with the 

righteousness of Christ so that it becomes ours. Our 

justification cannot be taken from us; the new relationship 

cannot revert to the old. We will persevere to the end. 

Once covered by the umbrella of the miserlcordla del . 

we are never again subject to the storms of the lustitla del , 

Calvin raises the subject of perseverance first from 

man's side, in connection with faith. The point of his 

discussion of doubt and fear is precisely to show that, 

while they present the appearance of destroying faith, 

they are exterior things and cannot touch faith in its 
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vitals. They have no power to affect the assurance which is 
the marrow of faith. 

Par, indeed, are we from putting their consciences in 
any peaceful repose, undisturbed by any tumult at all. 

Yet, once again, we deny that, in whatever way they 
are afflicted, they fall away and depart from the 
certain assurance received from God's mercy. 4 5 

Galvin carefully distinguishes, as we have seen, real from 

apparent threats to faith — subjective qualms from objective 

impediments : 

If we are struck, we are not for that reason cast down 
from our position. For the end of the conflict is 
always this : that faith ultimately triumphs over 

those difficulties which besiege and seem to imperil 
it. 46 

The thrust of it all is that the believer cannot be essentially 
endangered. The victory is already his, in his union with the 
victor Christ. 

Thus, if we may Judge from the outcome, believers not 
only emerge safely from every battle, so that, having 
received fresh strength, they are shortly after ready 
to descend again into the arena... And he affirms that 
our faith will be victor not only in one battle, or a 
few, or against any particular assault; but that, though 
it be assailed a thousand times, it will prevail over 
the entire world. 4 ' 

Elsewhere Calvin discusses perseverance from God's 

side, in connection with predestination. Again he begins 

by asserting the necessity of the point with respect to the 

upbuilding of confidence in the heart of the believer; 

The fact that, as we said, the firmness of our 
election is Joined to our calling is another 
means of establishing our assurance. 4 ° 

Calvin then investigates a number of biblical texts which 

seem to imperil the perseverance of the believer by intro- 
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ducing "anxiety about our future state." ^ He concludes 

these exegeses with a note of confidence: 

What did Christ wish to have us learn from this but 
to trust that we shall ever remain safe because we have 
been made his once for all? - ?u 

The critical point in the life of the believer, then, 

is not the Final Judgment on the Last Day, but the moment of 

calling, justification, and incorporation into the union with 

Christ. Calvin has reversed the order of the justice-mercy 

dialectic as it is found, e.g., in Biel, and in so doing has 

converted the viator -theology into a theology of the victor . 

We are not pilgrims on the rocky path to a judgment whose 

outcome remains in serious doubt; we are already so united 

with Christ that our victory and glory is established with 

the certainty of his present victory and glory. 

We find the theology of justification recapitulated in 

the theology of baptism. Baptism constitutes the outward 

and visible signification of the inward and invisible workings 

of the Holy Spirit with which Book III is concerned. It 

presents exteriorly what happens interiorly by faith. Calvin 

sets forth three benefits of baptism: 

The first thing that the Lord sets out for us is that 
baptism should be a token and proof of our cleansing; 
or... it is like a sealed document to confirm to us 
that all our sins are so abolished, remitted, and 
effaced that they can never come to his sight, be 
recalled, or charged against us. - 51 

This corresponds to justification, which "consists solely in 

the forgiveness of sins." ^2 
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Baptism also brings another benefit, for it shows our 
mortification in Christ, and new life in him. 

This is the analogue to sanctification or regeneration, 

with which cahpters 3-10 of ©ook III are concerned. 

lastly, our faith receives from baptism the advantage 
of its sure testimony to us that we are not only 
engrafted into the death and life of Christ, but so 
united to Christ himself that we become sharers in 
all his benefits. 54 

This last benefit corresponds to the union with Christ, which 
is mentioned first in Book III as one of the principal gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, and which functions as the conditio sine 
qua non of both justification and sanctification. 54- 

Having delineated the parallelism in structure between 
baptism in Book IV and the entire content of Book III, we 
are now in a position to see how forcefully Calvin stresses 
the centrality of justification as opposed to the Pinal 
Judgment by observing his emphasis on the "once-for-allness" 
of baptism: 

But we are not to think that baptism was conferred upon 
us only for past time, so that for newly committed sins 
into which we fall after baptism we must seek new reme- 
dies of expiation in some other sacraments, as if the 
force of the former one were spent. 55 

The error involved in the sacrament of penance consists in its 

appearing to mitigate the true effect of baptism. The same 

56 

objection is leveled against the sacrament of confirmation. 
Calvin’s final statement on the subject indicates that the 
sole purpose of his teaching is to Instil the believer’s 
confidence in the singularity and complete efficacity of the 
forgiveness once-for-all given in Christ: 
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Therefore, there is no doubt that all pious folk 
throughout life, whenever they are troubled by a 
consciousness of their faults, may venture to 
remind themselves of their baptism, that from it 
they may be confirmed in assurance of that sole 
and perpetual cleansing which we have in Christ's 
blood, 57 

Calvin is so little concerned with the problem of sin after 

baptism that he dismisses the whole subject with merely 

an exhortation, returning at once to his favorite theme 

of assurance and comfort: 

Nevertheless, from this fact we ought not to take 
leave to sin in the future, as this has certainly 
not taught us to be so bold. Rather, this doctrine 
is given only to sinners who groan.,, in order that 
they may have something to lift them up and comfort 
them, so as not to plunge into confusion and despair. 5° 

We have claimed that the iustitia dei is, for Calvin, 
a matter of concern only prior to justification, and that 
the misericordia dei by which justification comes ensures 
the believer's perseverance. This interpretation has been 
confirmed by reference to Calvin's abandonment of the 
future judicial function of Christ, his hardening of God's 
present judgment, his use of the revelation in Creation to 
render all men inexcusable, his assurance of the believer's 
perseverance and his parallel treatment of baptism and 
justification. At this point the question might be raised: 
What has become of the law? Is it still effective after 
justification, and what consequences follow for our inter- 
pretation? 

So far from threatening our interpretation of the 
justice-mercy dialectic, Calvin's teaching on the subject 
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of the law rather confirms and supplements it. There 

are three uses of the law. Its first function is to condemn 

all men: 

The first part is this: while ^""the law7 shows God's 
righteousness, that is, the righteousness alone 
acceptable to God, it warns, informs, convicts, and eg 
lastly condemns, every man of his own unrighteousness. 

In this capacity the law teaches us how unfit and unprepared 

we are to stand naked before God's judgment seat. Thus it 

is instrumental in moving the elect to seek the succoring 

grace of Christ. Calvin cites Augustine on this point: 

"The law was given for this purpose: to make you, being 
great, little; to show that you do not have in 
yourself the strength to attain righteousness, and 
for you, thus helpless, unworthy, and destitute, to 
flee to grace." °0 

The second use of the law, its social function of restrain- 
ing evildoers, does not concern us here. 

Calvin holds that the "third and principal use", which 
applies to "believers in whose hearts the Spirit of God 
reigns", is twofold. It teaches them the nature of God's will 
and it strengthens and exhorts them to obedience and 

/Tp 

steadfastness. But it has been wonderfully transformed, 

because our relationship to it has changed, from a condemnation 

into an assistance. It no longer has power to condemn, so 

its more positive aspects begin to emerge: 

Not that the law no longer enjoins believers to do 
what is right, but only that it is not for them 
what it formerly was: it may no longer condemn and 
destroy their consciences by frightening and 
confounding them. 63 
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Calvin's objective teaching on the law in Book II 
finds its subjective echo in the discussion of Christian 
freedom in Book III. Here again the topic is divided into 
three parts, almost as if Calvin intended it as a counterpoint 
to his teaching on the law. The first point of Christian 
freedom is that 

the consciences of believers, in seeking assurance 
of their justification before God, should rise 
above and advance beyond the law, forgetting all 
law righteousness. 

The believer is truly freed from the law, so much so that 

his first instructions are to forget it entirely. Then, 

considering his vocation, he begins to see the law in a 

new light, as the gracious revelation of God's will: 

The second part, dependent upon the first, is that 
consciences observe the law, not as if constrained 
by the necessity of the law, but that freed^from the 
law's yoke they willingly obey God's will. 

The law has ceased to be a burden and has become a help. 

It is no longer a condition of justification of of eternal 

life; rather it facilitates the believer's progress in 

this life. Calvin superbly stresses the dependence of the 

believer's changed attitude toward law upon the change in 

his relationship to God through Christ, by the use of the 

figure of servants and sons: 

These servants think they have accomplished nothing, 
and dare not appear before their masters unless they 
have fulfilled the exact measure of their tasks. But 
sons, who are more generously and candidly treated by 
their fathers, do not hesitate to offer them incomplete 
and half-done and even defective works, trusting that 
their obedience and readiness of mind will be accepted 
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by their fathers, even though they have-not quite 

achieved what their fathers intended. DD 

We may summarize. Prior to our Justification and union 
with Christ, the law serves a Judicial and punitive function: 
which is to say we are under the iustltia dei . After our 
Justification it holds no threat or danger, and becomes an 
assistance, a grace: which expresses precisely our new 

relationship to God as being under the misericordia dei . 

We are now in a position to observe that Kung's 
formulation of the problem of Justification as one of 
"real” versus "declaratory" quite misses the point as far 
as Calvin is concerned. This statement of problem obscures 
two very distinct questions and prevents their being asked 
separately. The two questions are: (1) Does a real change 

occur in Justification? and (2) Does Justification depend 
upon anything which man himself presents to God? Calvin’s 
answer to the first question is an emphatic yes. Sins 
are remitted, not only for the present moment but for all 
time. This alters man's relationship to God, to the 
Creation, to the law, and to his fellow-man. Justification:: 
is through faith uniting us to Christ: this union with Christ 

is the root and matter of both Justification and sancti- 
fication. For Calvin, Rome minimizes the reality of Justi- 
fication through the practice of penance and confirmation. 
Calvin's answer to the second question is an equally em- 
phatic no. The severe Justice of God cuts through the 
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wall separating potentia absoluta and no tent la ordlnata; It 
eliminates the possibility of meritorious works and the vain 
presumption of congruous merit through the facere quod in se 
est , It searches out man’s down-sittings and his uprisings, 
and behold, there is no health in us. It throws us back on 
the righteousness of Christ as our only hope. Yet that is 
no mere hope but a present reality. It is interesting that 
Oberman comes to similar conclusions in his investigation of 
Luther’s theology of justification in relation to the late 
medievals : 

The central concept of "extra nos" does not stand 
on the side of an imputatio- justification over against 
a unio- justification. It does not prove that we are 
justified "outside ourselves" before the chair of 
God the judge (in foro Lei), in such a way that grace 
would not be imparted but "only "Imputed. The 
intention of "extra nos" is to show that justification ^ 
is not based on a claim of man, on a debitum iustitlae. ' 

We have seen some of the major questions which preoc- 
cupied Calvin’s predecessor of,, the late Middle Ages. We 
have attempted to reduce those questions to two distinct 
problem-areas : the "middle-term" problem, and the relation- 
ship of justice and mercy. 

We then proposed a central thesis in Calvin's teaching 
on faith around which it would be possible to understand his 
treatment of these two problem-areas; viz . Calvin's concern 
to instil the believer's confidence in God's benevolence 
toward him. We discovered not only that this central thesis 
did, in fact, illuminate Calvin's treatment of the union 
with Christ as the "middle term" and his placement of 
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mercy and justice within his system; we also found that other 
problematic elements of his theology, such as his refutation 
of Osiander and the threefold use of the law, fell into place 
as necessary components of this central practical purpose. 

We repeat, Calvin's central practical purpose. Perhaps 

one reason for the persistent failure of the attempts to 

reduce the diversity and breadth of Calvin’s theology to 

some single governing idea is that the investigations have 

looked in the wrong place. Some have sought the clue in the 

form, some in suggestions from sciences extraneous to 

theology (e.g. anthropology or psychology), some in the 

insight that Calvin conceived the task of the theologian 

68 

in the Barthian manner. No one, to our knowledge, hfius 
ventured to suggest that problems of a systematic nature 
might, in Calvin, be subordinated to problems and consider- 
ations arising in the area of practical theology. 

We must not be allowed to forget that Calvin was not a 
teacher in a university or seminary. And it should not need 
to be stated that the milieu in which one works necessarily 
affects, not merely the outward appearance and form, but the 
very core and content of one Is work. Calvin was a highly 
placed ecclesiastic at a time, and in a place, of crisis. 
Calvin himself stood embattled at the center of the vortex. 
He was, in the best sense of the word, both a prince of the 
church and a practical theologian. Yet despite the intense 
pressure and crisis of the period, Calvin not only found 
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time, but considered it essential to the nature of his work, 
to produce a literary corpus that would tax the capacities 
of most full-time authors and writers. The crown of his 
theological efforts was, of course, the Institutes . Could 
it not be this profound commitment to the task of sustained 
theological thinking in the midst of the practical eccles- 
iastical task which has given the Institutes whatever 
peculiar (and apparently indefinable) power it has? Could 
it not be that the crucial theological questions only emerge 
with their full force and urgency at the center of the 
church’s life and work, and not at its peripheries? Many 
interpreters seem to assume that Calvin is "cold, abstract, 
and systematic"; yet their attempts to interpret him from 
the systematic point of view persistently fail. Perhaps it 
is time to question the assumption. 
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ERRATA 


INTRODUCTION 

v, 1. 6: for "principal" read "principle" 

CHAPTER ONE 

p. 3, q. 8, 1. 7: for "whould" read "would” 

p. 3, q. 9, 1. 3: for "life, It" read "life, as it" 

p. 8, bottom 1. : omit "only" 

CHAPTER TWO 

p. 15, 1. 1 : for"Seateaces" read " Seateaces " 
p. 15, 1. 10: for "IVII" read "XVII" 
p. 15, q. 3, 1. 3: for "laquells" read "laquelle" 
p. 17, 1. 16: for "therfore" read "therefore" 

CHAPTER FOUR 

p. 52, 1. 7: for "iatoduces" read "iatroduces" 

p. 57, 1. 1 of text: for "priaciple" read "priacipal" 

p. 61, bottom 1.: for "precesely" read "precisely" 

p. 64, q. 38 , 1. 3: for "tribuaal" read "tribunal" 

p. 73, 1. 12 of text: for "justification of of" read 
"justification or of" 



